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HO attempt to panegyrize your ( cha- 
racter would be Preſumption. Let 
the living Voice of the Nation pronounce 
the Judgment; let the Silence of envious 
Slander ratify it. LIBER TV ſhall reward 


the Hand, which nobly dared unfetter 
the laſt remaining Shackle of her ſervile 


Chain. Vour patriotic Spirit endeared you 

to the Conſtitution, your unbiaſſed Judg- 
ment pointed out its laſt and only Ble- 
miſh, your free Principle has e 
do remove it. The concurrent Unanimity + 
of the Legiſlature approved the Step; the 


Gratitude of preſent and future Genera- 


tions ſhall for ever bleſs it. 8 
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1 am one of thoſe many Individuals, 


ho at length begin to think myſelf a 
free-born Subject of a free Conſtitution. 
I already feel the animating Ray of Free- 
dom dawn upon me: I am no longer an 

Enemy, no longer a Traitor. My Slavery 
draws to an End; my Country acknow- 

ledges my Legitimacy; and I indulge the 


pleaſing Hopes, that ſhe will ſoon approve 


my Love by! her Acceptance of my Ser- 
vices. Bieſſed ſhall be the Day, which 
enlightens every Britiſh Subject with im- 
: partial Rays of Freedom; on that Day 

only. can be known the full Virtue of a 
Britiſh Plant; it droops under Perſecution, 

withers in Slavery, and thrives only 1 in 
the free Atmoſphere of its native Liberty. 
And yet the World may be aſtoniſhed at 
its Excellency: Under Storms and Tem- 
. peſts i it frvived : perhaps threw out more 
vigorous Fibres from its Roots, ready E 
the firſt free Beam of Sunſhine to riſe with 
an unknown Spirit of Luxuriancy. 


I muſt remove a thick Veil, be it of 


Pity, be it of Contempt, or be it of Pre- 


judice, 
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judice, ere Ic can diſplay its concealed Vir- 
tues in their full Merit. Was it kittle, 
chat a Man ſhould ſupport the Arm, which 
perſecuted him? Was it to be expected 
that he ſhould prefer Diſabilities, Humi- 
liation, and Contempt in his own Coun- 
try, to Preferment, Honors, and Reſpect 
to which he was invited in other Coun- 
tries? Was it then a mere Matter of 
| Courſe, that he mould continue to hold | 
| the pling of Avarice: Spire, 8 
and Malice, whilſt the remoteſt Corner 


of Barbariſmi offered him a more laſting 


Security for his Poſſeſſions? Can Imagi- 
| nation. invent a Reaſon, - why he ſhould 
remain in a Country, called a Laud of 


Freedom, where the free Option of his 


Religion deſtroyed the very Principle of 
his Civil Liberty; ; where the Exerciſe of 
his religious. Obligations ſubjected him to 
5 Forfeitures, Penalties, Impriſonment, and 
even Outlawry. Where the very Action, 
which he thought a Duty to his God, made 
him guilty of Treaſon to tus King and 
5 Country, : 


oY 


. 
To you, Sir to whom every Virtue is 
| Famnilia, J apply for Information: Was 
- this Virtue? If it was, what was its 
Name, what its Nature? Was it Pa- 
triotiſm? Was it Loyalty? Was it Alle- 
giance? The Patriot profeſſes Love and 
e his Country, becauſe its Laws 
and Conſtitution are Objects worthy of 
his Affections, worthy of his Services. 
The Loyaliſt bears an uncommon Adhe- 
rence to a King: His Motive may be per- | 
| ſonal. Allegiance binds every Subject to 
the Government, in Return for that Pro- 
tection, which Government affords the Sub- 
ject. The Practice of theſe Virtues was 
beyond the Reach of our Power. The 


U Practice of what we did exerciſe, be it 

| VPi.irtue or be it not, proves the Extent 
il TOR and Tendency of our Will and Inclina- 

l tion. The Effect of your liberal and hu- 

0 mane Act happily removes the Impoſſibi- 

i . lity we before were under of proving our 
9 Allegiance, as faithful ee of Great 
Wl . 
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It! is an Effect * 8 that Inexpe- 
rience muſt be attended by Ignorance. 
Man takes little or no Intereſt in thoſe 
F Things in which he cannot take a Part. 
| The Participation of the ſmalleſt Benefit 
. of our Conſtitution, the Favor of Go- 
; vernment, the Protection of the Law, Wy: 
are to us Incidents entirely new. That 
1 : we may, in Return for theſe Bleſſings, mY 
| : act with Propriety and Gratitude is my 


moſt ardent Deſire. Some may have been 
convinced that they could not {wear Alle- 


giance to that Government, which refuſed _ 


to give them any Protection; their Diffi- 
culty you have obviated: Others may have 
totally withdrawn their Thoughts from 
What their Services were excluded; their 
Conviction is the End I propoſe in this 
1 Letter, which 1 have taken the Liber 
to addreſs to you. | ; 
The Nature of ALLEGIANCE | in its full 
Extent is the Point I have in View. To 
1 form a full and comprehenſive Idea of the 
: SubjeQ, we muſt recur back to the Firſt 
native Hen. of Individuals 1 in the State of 3 | 
Nature, 


4 


Nature, then proceed to combine and i im- 


prove them in the civilized State of Soci- 
ety, and conclude with thoſe, which reſult 
from the Perfection of the Two former, the 
preſent State of the Britiſb Conſtitution. 


The fundamental Idea of Man in the 


State of Nature was, that of his Subjec- 
tion to God and Equality with one ano- 
ther. As a Creature, then, his firſt Prin- 


ciple was that of his Subjection to his 
Creator; but as a rational Being he muſt 
have been impreſſed with an Innate Idea 


of his Superiority over other irrational 


Objects; and by Inference be inclined ra- 


ther to a ſimilar Precedency over his Fel- 
| Jow-Creatures, than a Submiſſion to them. 


The Effects of Weakneſs, Apprehenſic ion, 


and Fear, which ſpeculative Philoſophers 
have attributed to Man 1n the State of N a- 

ture, muſt have ariſen from the internal 
Senſe of Mortality and the Principle of 


Self-Preſervation; - not from an original 


Tendency to Subjection to any created 
Object. The Idea then of Superiority 


Was yer? in Man to that of Dependence. 
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The latter could never have recurred to 
him till he had found out his Wants, till 
he had felt his Inſufficiency to ſupply 
them. Independence then was effential _ 
to the State of Nature. Hence ariſes the 
original Right of free Election, to whom _ 
each Man chuſes to facrifice his Liberty 
by Dependence and Subjection. ou : 


SocteTY was the neceſſary Conſe- 
quence of Man's Diſcovery of his own 
Wants and Inſufficiency. Mutual Aſſiſt- 
ance brought on Obligations, and Obli- 
gations brought on Dependence: Diver- 
ſity of Age, Strength, or Talents proba- 
bly gave the firſt Superiority: This mul- 
tiplied and varied, as the Objects who 
poſſeſſed it; but Envy ever followed the 
Poſſeſſor; and the Conſequences broke 


out into Strifes, Feuds, and Wars. 


Theſe dreadful Effects increaſed as Man- 
kind was multiplied, and the natural 


Tendency to Superiority urged every In- 


dividual to reduce his Neighbour into a 


State of Subjection. Still was every Man 
ſenſible of his own ,Inſufficiency, and he 
* applied 
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applied! in Need to his Neighbour tor Aſ- 
ſiſtance. This gradually formed Men 
into diſtinct Bodies; each Body had differ- 
ent Views of Intereſt; hence aroſe the 
Difference of Nations. N 
Societies then once formed, cheir In- 
tereſts became united, their Cauſe was 
common; they dropt the former Senſe 
of their Weakneſs and Indigence, which 


dently relied upon the new acquired 


The Subſiſtence and Preſervation of their 
on Community was their firſt Concern; 
to defend themſelves againſt the Power 


further Neceſſity enforce the Idea of good _— 
Order and Government. 
Hitherto we have traced Man as far as 
the State of Society, but not beyond that 
of Anarchy. The firſt Form of Govern- 
ment which could have been adopted, 

=: muſt have been that which was moſt 
—_ emphatically grounded in the Spirit of hu- 
= man Nature. I faid that the Independence 

which 


had driven them into Society, and confi- 


Strength of their Fellow Adherents. 


of others was their ſecond. Thus did 


4-0-1 . 
which was eſſential to the State of Na- 
ture, gave to Man a free elective Right to 


chuſe the Perſon or Perſons, to whom he ' 


ſhould ſacrifice his Liberty by Submiſ- 
fion and Allegiance, The more they were 


| habituated to their aggregate Capacity of 
Members of Society, the more ſenſible _ 
did they become of the N eceſſity of the 
Submiſſion of the Generality to the Dic- 
5 tates of ſome ruling Power. They could 
have no other Idea of ſettling this Power 
in any one Man, or in any Number of 5 
Men, but by the general Conſent of the 
| Body at large. Election was | the only 


Mode of determining it, 
It is an immaterial Paint of conjectural ; 


' Controverſy, whether the firſt Depoſit of 
human Authority and Power was thrown | 


into the Hands of one ſingle Perſon, or 


of a ſelected Plurality. The former Opi- 
nion is grounded on the Unity of the So- 


vereign Being, and the abſolute Authority 


which Nature has given to a Parent over 


his Children. No Parallel can be formed 


between the Dominion of an all- perfect 
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Sovereign Creator over his Crestures and 
1 donative and temporary Authority 
"0 Man over his Fellow-Creatures. And 
if the Power of a Parent over his Chil- | 
dren proves the natural Exigency of a ö 
Monarchy ; after his Death, ſays the ju- 
dicious Monteſquieu, the Authority of 
Brothers, after their Death that of Cou- 
ſins; equally enforces the Government of 
many. 


That Form of Govertithent muſt have 


been firſt eſtabliſhed, which was moſt 
conformable to the Idea of Mankind at 
the Time when they firſt found the Ne- 
cCeſſity of Government: They had then 

experienced the Advantages of Society Z 
over the State of Nature : Their Aim 


was Power and Superiority ; ; the Means 


of attaining it, Strength and Counſel; 
and this they had hitherto found conſiſted 
mo: the Adheſion and mutual Support of a 
: Plurality. Muſt I not infer, that under 
ſuch Ideas they could not have entruſted 


the Reins of Governments | in the Hands 8 
of 
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of one Man alone. Monarchy then mw - 


have originated either from the ambitious 


ArtificeandAttempts offome oneUſurper of 
: that Power over others, or from the Choice 
of the Body at large, conſequential to the 
* Diſagreement or Difability of the Plura- 
| lity, to whom they had before confided 
that Power. Theſe were Events which 
in different Communities muſt have hap- 
pened at different Periods, which prevailed 
in different Degrees, and which took 
Place under different Circumſtances. a 
Hence the Difference of Government in 
different Nations. . 
As Population increaſed, Societies \ were 


multiplied and diſperſed ; and different 


Laws and Exigencies were ſuitable to the 
Difference of Number, Strength, Situa- 
tion, Climate, Habit, and Diſpoſition ; 
: yet the general Principle of Self- preſerva- 
tion and of Self- defence did then, and has 
euer ſince exiſted | in every political Body 


of Community, 


We 
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We have hitherto traced no other Ide 


of Right to Power, but that which is 

derived from the free Election of the People 

at large. If they choſe to continue this 
Power in any one Perſon or any one Fa- 


mily, it was {till an Effect of their free 


Spirit of Election. Nor do I ſee a Poſſi- | 


bility that this elective Right, which was 
inherent to each Individual in the State 


of N ature, and to Mankind 1 in general! in 
the State of Society, can by any Means 
be aboliſhed or annihilated. It is an uni- 
verſal Maxim throughout the whole State 
of Society, that the general Intereſt of 
the State is the Principle, upon which 
every Law and Conſtitution muſt be 
founded. The private Conſiderations of 
Individuals were given up in the Ex- 2 
change of our natural Rights for the im- 


proved Liberties of civil Society. What- 


ever Right of Election then I maintain 
to be inherent 1 in Mankind, I give it . 
only to their *ggregare Capacity of a ge- 


neral 5 


[23-1 

* Pe Body of Society. Individuals may 
2 be biaſſed by Paſſion, miſled by Error, 

| corrupted by Malice ; but the Reſolutions 
of a Nation at large are not ſuppoſed to 
be within the Reach of ſuch undue In- 


fluence. Nor can any Pretence whatever 


be eſtabliſhed againſt the Right which a 
Nation in this Capacity indefeaſibly poſ- 
ſeſſes. No Preſcription can be ſet up 
againſt it. It is a Poſtulatum, that when 
Man formed into Society, his natural 
" Rights and Prerogatives were not given 
up and deſtroyed, but transferred only 
from the Individual to the Body at large: 
Whatever the former had a Right to do 
in the State of Nature, the latter has an 
Z indefeaſible Right to do in the State of So- 
WS | Abſurd and irrational then is the 
> Attempt to eſtabliſh any other inde Cfeafihle . 
Night to Power. 
In the carlieſt Formation of Society, 
1 who was the Man to whom Birth, Qua- 
lity, or Situation gave a Right to Power 
and Command over any of his Fellow- 
Creatures? Be it allowed then, that their 


volun- 
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voluntary Conceſſion only veſted it in 
him. But it may be urged, that Pre- 


ſcription has conſequently eſtabliſhed an 


irrevocable, perpetual, and indefeaſible 
Title. What means Preſcription? It 
"= imports the Exiſtence of ſome reaſonable 
Cuſtom enjoyed by a certain Succeſſion 
of Perſons without Interruption. from 
Time immemorial. Where is the Fa- 
mily which has immemorially and unin- 
| terruptedly enjoyed the Sceptre ſince the 
firſt Ceſſion of Power to Man? If this 
.could even be demonſtrated, I would {till 
deny it to be reaſonable, that they ſhould 
continue to hold it againſt the general 
_ Conſent and free Will of the Community. 


To conſtitute Preſcription, the Uſage. 


- muſt be reaſonable. It is not reaſonable 
to take from Mankind their Freedom in 
ſacrificing their own natural Indepen- 
dence.— Perhaps I may be told, that the 
Continuation of an Uſage for any Length 
of Time eſtabliſhes | an indefeaſible 
1 to it, in thoſe who have enjoyed 


This 1 in Fact wears the moſt plauſi- 
ble 


1 T 


. ble Appearance of Right; but on what 


is it grounded? On the Conveniency 


and Intereſt of the Public. A peaceable 
and regular Succeſſion of Poſterity to 


the Power, which Was gratuitouſly 5 


: granted by the Public to their Anceſ- 
tors, is often mainly conducive to the . 
Peace and Wellfare of a State; but 


then the ſame free gratuitous Donation 
which veſted it in the Firſt of the Fa- 


9 mily, ſtill continues its free bountiful 


1 Operation to continue the Favor in each 


One of his Succeſſors. The Length of 


Poſſeſſion may be a Recommendation to 


Favor; it is no Claim to Right. No 
Length of Time can alter the Tenure 


of Power over One' $ Fellow-Creatures ; 3 


it originated from the free Sacrifice of 


their Independence, it ſubſiſts on the 


ſame. They were willing to become de- 


1 pendent, they are willing to remain ſo. 


5 
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No one particular Perſon could originally 
have had a Right to ſubject them to Obe- 
dience againſt their free Will, no Man 


C has 


E 
5 has a Right to keep them under Subjec- 
tion againſt their free W 55 
What then is the hereditary Right to 
Power, which at preſent exiſts in moſt 
civilized States of the known World ? 
It is the free and unanimous Conſent of 
5 the People to continue their Favor in a 
5 certain Line of Succeſſion. The ſame 
free Aſſent, which gave the Right, 200 
continues it; but if that were with- 
drawn, on what Ground could it then 
ſubſiſt? No Right can be poſſeſſed 1 in- 
dependently of thoſe who gave it, or con- 
| tinued independently of thoſe of whom 
it is holden. In the civilized State 
then of Society, Crowns, Sceptres, and 
'Thrones are the free Gifts of the Com- 
munity. What other Title ſhould the 
fortunate Objects of their Bounty and 
Favor wiſh or ſeek for? What more de- 
ſirable, what more honorable, what more 
glorious, than the Approbation, Favor, 
and Election of a free People? What 
dbther Relation can ſo irreſiſtibly attach a 
eee to his Subjects! It was a ſin- 
1 gular 


x 
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gular Favor beſtowed upon the” Firſt of 
the Family; but it increaſes in the moſt 
accumulated Progreſſion, the oftener it 
is confirmed to ſucceeding Generations of 
the ſame Blood. If we then, I ſpeak in 
| the Name of Nations, gave ſovereign 
Power, to that Power we gave at the : 
ſame Time our Allegiance: We freely 
ſacrificed to vou, Sovereigns, our Inde- 
pendence, we will continue the Sacri- 


fice and owe you our Allegiance. And 


. DE fe remembered, that voluntary Pro- 
5 miſes are ever more binding than com- 
. pulſive Obligations. | 


Hitherto our Ideas of Sovereignty and 


of Allegiance have been ſuch as affect 
Mankind in general: They are common 

to every Sort of Government, be it Re- 
publican or Mixt, Monarchical or De- 
ſpotic. Now J ſhall conſider myſelf as 
ſubject to the Conſtitution of Great Bri. 
tain. I wiſh that my Thoughts may be 
known to be merely Perſonal; they may 
not then offend, * though erroneous; if 
f Juſt, hey. may ſtill operate the deſired 


. Effect, 


eulative Conjectures; but 1 will aſſert, 


b 2% 


| Effect, of engrafting in the Heart of 8 
every Briton the Neceſſity of Allegiance = 


to the preſent Government. 
It would ill become me, Sir, to entertain 


you with a Detail of all the Perfections 
of our Conſtitution: I will merely as; | 


That it is more intimately founded upon 
the Laws of Nature and Society, than 
any other Government that has exiſted, | 


* 


It preſerves more unalterably the original 
Spirit of the firſt Inveſtiture of Royal 
Power, and guards more effectually 
: againſt its uſurping any Abuſes, or ille- 
gally ſtretching its Prerogative. It eſta- 
pliſhes more ſolidly the Royal Authority, 
and provides more conſiderately for the 
Liberty of the Subject. The Senſe of 


| the Nation is more explicitly known, 


more faithfully repreſented, more effec- 


| tually executed, I will not attempt mi- 


nutely and periodically to trace its firſt 
Origin and Eſtabliſhment, through an 


intricate Maze of hiltcricat Uncertainty, 
or the unſatisfactory Reſearches of ſpe- 


th at/ 


? 


that in its ki e of Perfection 
it is, as nearly as poſſible, conſonant to 
al the Exigencies of human Nature; nor 
can Man poſleſs a greater civil Advan- | 
tage and temporal Bleſſing than a free : 
and unlimited Partieipgtion of our Con- 
ſtitution. 
In the carly Stage of this, as of every 
other Government, the Reins of Power l 
were conſtantly veſted in Particulars, by 
the actual Election of the Repreſentative 
2 Body of the Nation. Julius Cæſar gives 
As the firſt authentic Account of Britain; 
he ſays, Summa imperii Bellique ad- 
Bu miniſtrandi communi Concilio permiſſa 
« eſt Caſſivellano.“ What elſe could 8 
"thts Common Council have been, but 
the Repreſentative Body of the Nation ? 
This Form of Government ſeems gene- 
rally to have prevailed over all the North- 
ern Parts of Europe, much later than it 
did in the more Southern Countries: 
ES Their Civilization was more backward, 
and they were then (as they even are 
| to this Day) leſs addicted to > deſigning | 
J ; 8 85 Art, | 
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Art, Jeaouty,” and Intrigue : : I have bes ; 
fore obſerved, that this was the uſual Tran- 
ſition from Republics to Monarchies. 
3 7. acitus, Plutarch, and after them, A. 
moinus, Sigebert, Engenhardus, and many 
Others, familiarly talk of the Kings, 
Chiefs, and Rulers of all the Northern | 

N ations, as always choſen by the free 
Voice of the People. The Invaſion of 
the Saxons and of the Danes cannot be 
then ſuppoſed to have introduced any 
Change in this fundamental "OE of 
Government. 5 
Thus in Britain til ſubſiſted not only = 
the Spirit, but the original Mode of col- 
jective Bodies depoſiting their Liberty 
and Independence in the Hands of ſome 
choſen Individual. And certain it is, that 
no other Nation has been ſo fortunate in 
preſerving. and executing their Right of 
| Repreſentation, as we have by our Par- 

: | liament. Happy for this Country, if 
Bribery and Corruption did not break in 
upon the Operations of the Law in this 


Particular, | But the Execution and Prac- 
tice 
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tice of every buman Inſtitution muſt 


neceſſarily fall ſhort of the Perfection of 


its Theory. 
The more tlie Nation wore off its Bar- 


| deri, the more it attended to the in- 


ternal Peace and Eſtabliſhment of its 
Government. The Power of Sovereign- 


ty. now began to diſplay the moſt allur- 
ing Charms in the Eyes of Ambition, 
and the Conſequences of conteſted Elec- 
tions became ſubverſive of their very In- 
ſtitution, which was the Peace and Sta- 
bility of the State. The Wiles of Arti- 
fice, the Influence of Paſſion or Preju- 
dice, the Bait of Corruption, the Awe 
of Violence, the Fear of Power, now 
forced from a Majority that Aſſent, 
which in the Days of primitive Inno- 
cence and Rectitude, Merit only could 
have obtained. An effectual Remedy 
Was to be applied to Evils of ſuch enor- 
maous Tendency. For the Benefit and 
Peace of the Public then, the Nation 
| colleQtively determined to eſtabliſh an 
hereditary Succeſſion to the Throne; - but 
7 ; 
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they aid not create ſuch a Right, which 
could authorize a King to enflave the 
Subject or ſubvert the Conſtitution : 
They retained the reſerved Power of 
preventing Tyranny and Deſpotiſm by 
an Alteration of the Succeſſion ; though 
they perpetuated the reigning Family on 4 

| the Throne, ſo long as they Were willing 
and capable of holding the Crown by the 

| Tenure of Conformily 1 70 the Laws and ; 
Constitution. - 
What Infatuation them could ever - have 
ed the Idea of a Fure Divino Title to 


the Throne of this Realm ? The Scrip= 


tures indeed aſſure us, that ſuch a Right | 
did in ſome Inſtances exiſt in the Theo- 
_ cratic Eſtabliſhment of the Children of 
Iſrael. But who is the Britih Moſes, 
FJaſbua, Saul, or David, that claims this 
immediate Appointment from God? 
The Aſſertors of mmdefeafible hereditary 
Right err equally wide of Reaſon. To 
| Nate it is to prove, that the ſame Autho- 
rity, which gave the Right, can alſo de- 
feat it, The Tn cannot be above 


itſelf. 
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itſelf. What! it Ul « that Alſo © can 


it alter. In the melancholy Suppoſition 
that an Heir to the Crown laboured un- 


der Lunacy, Ideoey, or any other Inca- 
pacity of reigning, whither are we to re- 
cur for a Subſtitute to ſuch an unfortu- 
= nate Object of Commiſeration ? If our So- 
| vereign holds not his Crown of the Peo- 

: ple, whence the Idea of an original Con- 
| tract betwixt King and People! be 
People gives Allegiance; the King gives 


Protection; they alternately owe it, they 
alternately demand it of each other. 


What is holden independently of another, | 


may be exchanged, aliened, diſpoſed of, 


| or otherwiſe affected, without his Privity, 
; ; Conſent, Approbation, or Permiſſion. pp 
Apply the Teft. Will Britons ſuffer the 
4 Crown of this Kingdom to be exchanged, 
I bartered, or ſold ? Will they admit of the 
” lighteſt Alteration in its Prerogative or 
* Succeſſion, without their free Concur- 
rence and general Approbation? 


Whom the Nation at large acl now 
ledges their Sovereign, he and he alone 
. has 
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has Right. Fo him is every  ſubje& 
bound to pay Allegiance i in Juſtice, Law, 


and Conſcience. It is frivolous to think 


that the Act of a Majority of the Nation 
becomes ineffectual by the diſſenting 
Voices of ſome few Opponents. Some 
Oppoſition is to be expected againſt every 
Meaſure that is propoſed to a Multitude of 
free Men; but if it invalidated the Ac 
of the Majority, what poſſibly could ever 
paſs into a Law in this Nation? The 
Man who oppoſes his own private Senti- 
ment in Defiance to the general Senſe of 
the Nation, reclaims back thoſe natural 
Rights which he irrevocably. transferred 
to the aggregate Body af Society. 


In the prefent State of our Conſtitution 


every Perſon muſt allow, that there exiſts 
ſomewhere a ſupreme Power, to which we 
are ſubject, and to which we owe our Al- 
= legiance. He will admit this Allegiance 
to be a Duty and a Virtue in the Subject; 

nor will he deny, that an open Violation 
of it does not conſtitute the Crime of 

High Treaſon, If there do then exiſt ſuch 


Aa Power, 
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a Power, it is in him who has the exe. 


cutive Part of the Legiſlation. If this 


were confined to hereditary Kings only, 
how many Acts muſt be eraſed out of 
our Statute Books, becauſe not paſſed un- 
der Kings, who did poſſeſs this heredi- 
tary Right to the Throne. Of the nine 
teen Sovereigns who reigned from Wil. 

| liam the Conqueror down to Henry the © 
Seventh, Six of them only poſſeſſed this 
hereditary Title to the Crown. But our 
Conſtitution eſſentially recognizes the le- 
* piſlative Authority of the regnant King, 
and conſequently enforces the indiſpenſa- 
dle Allegiance of every Subject to him. 
This conſtitutional Maxim was not of Nor- 


man Introduction; it was inherent in the 


Spirit of our old Saxon Freedom, and ; 


Was woven into our Conſtitution long be- 


fore the Eleventh of Henry the Seventh, Y 
which Statute did not create, but only 


| declare that fundamental Maxim of con- 


ſtitutional Polity. The Laws of Edward the N 
Confeſſor were eſteemed ſacred; yet had 
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he no hereditary Right to the Crown. 
The Obedience of the Subject is certainly 
due to the Law; and his Allegiance, 
which is no more than Obedince ac- 
cording to Law, is due to the King, 
| who is faid to be Caput, e 9 
| Finis. 5 
A King alone can peel the executive 
; Power of Legiſlation in this Realm; and 
the Recognition alone of the Nation can 


veſt this Power in him: The molt irre- 


3 fragable Title of hereditary Right can- 
not. give him the ſmalleſt Particle of it. 
Our Conſtitution knows no executive 
Power veſted in any other than the King 
in poſſeſſion. Our Reaſon knows no 
5 King in whom this Power does not exiſt. 
No Deficiency of hereditary Title, Claim, 
or Right in the Sovereign takes off the 
| ſmalleſt Degree of the Force and Opera- 
ration of the Laws, which receive his 


royal Sanction. Could there have been 
2 more notorious Uſurper of the Crown 


than Richard the Third ? Yee was not 
the, 
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4 the Validity of his apa Power fa: 
% ciently acknowledged by the Neceſſity 
of repealing the Acts of Attainder which 
had paſſed under his Reign: Not ex abun- 
dante cauteld, but becauſe, the Perſons at- 
tainted by King Richard were not legal Per- | 
ons, nor could fit in Parliament until theſe 
Attainders. were reverſed. What but the 
effential Spirit and Exigency of our Con- 
2? fiitution could have produced this unani- 
mous Reſolution of the Judges of the 
Kingdom, and of the ee of the 
King and Parliament? 

The antiquated Idea of a King FE jure 
and a King de fatto to me appears abſurd. 
The free Will and Acknowledgment of 
the Nation alone can make him a King 
de facto, and that alone can give him a 
Right. If the hereditary Right to the 
Crown of this Country be eſſentially ne- 
* ceflary to every King, either there cannot 
exiſt a King without it, or the Perſon 1 in 
= whom it does exiſt, is the real King. Of.. 

the eleven Sovereigns who reigned from 


the Conqueſt to Eaward the Third, there 
were 
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were no leſs than eight Kings, who had 
no hereditary Pretenſions whatever to the 
Crown. And are we thence abſurdly to 
infer that for the greateſt Par t of this Pe- 
riod, from the Year 1066 to 1377, Eng- 
land was a Monarchy without a Monarch, 
and that there was Allegiance and Trea- 
| fon, but no King to whom the one Was 
due and againſt whom the other might 
be committed. If Treaſon then can only 
be committed againſt the King 1 in Poſſeſ- 
ſion, the Conſtitution acknowledges 'Þ 
Right! in no other Man; and the Alle» 
giance of every Subject is of common 
Right due to that King, whom the Con- 
ſtitution does acknowledge. Treaſon is 
the Violation of Allegiance; but can 
only be committed againſt him to whom 
Allegiance is due. Every Man, even 
without Reflection, will readily avow his 
unlimited Submiſſion to the Conſtitution 
of his Country, and what Man with Re- 
flection can deny that it is a fundamental 
| Maxim of our r Conſtitution, that Allegi- 
ance 
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1 
ance is due from every Subject to ue 
_ for the Time being ? 
If this were not uncontrovertibly true, 
: the great End and Deſign of Govern- 
vent would be totally perverted; and 
theſe are grounded on the firſt Principles : 
of civil Society, which are the Intereſt, 
Security, and Welfare of all its Members. 
Governments were not inſtituted for the 
Sake of Sovereigns, nor were Subjects 
deſigned to be mere Inſtruments of their 
Power and Grandeur. St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas ſaid truly of Nations 1n general, Rex 
datur propter Regnum, & non Regnum 
Proper Regem. But Bracton, ſpeaking of 
our Laws and Conſtitution, particularizes 
more emphatically the Duty and De- 
pendence of -otir King upon the Conſti- 
tution, Rex debet efſe ſub lege, quia lex facit 
Regem, Every Sovereign upon his Ac © 
ceſſion to the Throne owes this Duty of 
Protection to the People, as they mutu- 
ally owe to him that of Allegiance. But 
the King on his Part, in order to give 
: 95 more ſolemn Sanction to his Obliga- 


tion, 
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tion, enfures his Duty to the Nation by - 3 
the: Coronation Oath : Should not we 
then on our Parts reciprocally take the 
Oath of Allegiance to the Crown? : 


The Duty of Protection is impliedly 


as much incumbent upon the Sovereign 
before, as it is after he has taken his 
Oath ; nor does the actual Oath of Alle- 
giance impoſe upon the Subject any new 
Duty to his Sovereign; yet every Briton 
is obliged to take it when called upon. 
The learned Grotius tells, that the Inter- 
pretation of the Force and Obligation of 
an Oath, whereby Subjects are bound to 
the civil Magiſtrates, belongs to Stateſ- 
men and Lawyers, and not to Divines; 
Tum vero fuper vi jusjurandi, quo cives 
Magiſtratibus abligantur Inter pretationem Po- 
liticorum & Furiſconſultorum eſſe arbitror, 
non 7. heologorum. Votum pro pace, p. 63. 
This is peculiarly applicable to our Con- 
ſtitution, in which the unanimous Opi- 
nion of Judges conſtitutes the Law. 
It would be endleſs to quote all the 
Authorities of the Judges and great 
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Lawyers of this Country, to prove that 
the Allegiance of the Subject is due to the 


King in Poſſeſſion, both by the Common 


and Statute Law of this Realm. I ſhall 
mention ſome few of theſe great Lumina- 
ries of the Law, who -enlightened the 
Reigns of hereditary Kings. Objections 
perhaps of Partiality or Intereſt might be 
raiſed againſt Men of equal Authority, be- 
_ cauſe they lived under Sovereigns who 


came to the Throne by another Title. 9 
Lord Chancellor Bacon ſays, „That it 


„ was agreeable to the Reaſon of State, 


that the Subject ſhould not enquire 
“ into the Juſtneſs of the King's Title 


and Quarrel, and it was agreeable to 
good Conſcience, that whatſoever the 
Fortune of War was, the Subject ſhould 


« not ſuffer for his Obedience.” i. 


Henry VII. P. 241. Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Coke in his Comment upon 25 


Ed. III. C. 2, the Statute of Trea- 


'$ ſon ſays, * that Seignior Le Roy (againſt 


* * whom theſe Offences are Treaſon) is 


„to be underſtood the King in Poſſeſ- 


E e ſion 


TY. 


4 ſion of the Crown and Dignity, though 
7 % he be Rex de facto, & non de jure.“ 
| This Statute did not create any new Spe- 
cies of Treaſon, but only declared and 
fixed thoſe by Statute, which had always 
been Treaſon at Common Law. The 
Lord Keeper Bridgeman, in the Trial of 
| Cooke the Regicide, minutely expreſſes 
and enforces this Doctrine. Trial of the 
Regicides, P. 146. And Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Hales, in his Pleas of the Crown, in 
the Chapter of High Treaſon, lays down 
and eſtabliſhes the ſame Principle. Theſe 
great Men preſided on the Bench when 
the Doctrine of indefeaſible heredi- 


tary Right was more prevalent, than 


at any other Period. Nothing then but 
the fulleſt Conviction that this was the 


Law of the TOO, could have induced 


NY 5 ee 0 what has 
been ſaid is this; The Oath of Allegiance : 
is a legal Oath, or an Oath appointed 
by Low 4 ; and the Allegiance we {wear to, 


18 


t- 35 1 
is a legal Allegiance, or that Obedience 
to our Sovereign which the Law requires. 
As the Law then is the Reaſon and Mea- 
| ſure of our Allegiance, ſo is it of the 

Extent and Obligation of our Oath of Al- 
legiance. The Law, by exacting our 
Allegiance to the King in Poſſeſſion, de- 


termines our Allegiance, and conſequently 


puts an End to the Obligation of our 
Oaths to the Prince that 1 is out of Poſſeſ- 
ſion. 8 
I am not ignorant that ſome "VO 
from an habitual Practice of reducing 
every Thing to the Square of conſcienti- 
ous Rectitude, are ſtaggered and ſhocked 
if the whole World is not governed by 
thoſe Rules of Conſcience, which they 
have laid down for their own private Di- 
rection. I know many have very erro- 
neouſly blended Politics with Religion; 
their Natures are eſſentially of a differ- | 
ent Complexion. The Policy of the 
State interferes not with private Conſcience, 


| unleſs in ſome few Inſtances to bind it, 


or rather to enforce the previous Obliga- 
: * tion, 
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tion, to which Conſcience was bound 1 in- 
dependently of the Law. Pity is ſome- 
times confounded with Juſtice, and In- 
_ clination miſtaken for Duty. * reſpect 
the Man, whoſe Religion is ever upper- 
moſt in his Heart; but that ſome Reli- 
gion teaches him to diſtinguiſh between 
| thoſe Things which belong to Cæſar, and 
thoſe Things which belong to God. I 
honour the Man, who drops the compaſ⸗- 


ſionate Tear of Sympathy, though even 


Juſtice do inflict the Puniſhment on his 
Fellow- Creature. I venerate the Man, 
| whoſe Inclination tends to the Perform- 
ance of any humane Act, though it even 
reaches beyond the Extent of his Duty and 
Obligation. 
If Conſcience is to ls called in, let ! it 
ſtand forth in Support of the Conſtitution 
of our Country. Conſcience obliges to 


promote Good, it "forbids to produce Evil. 


' Conſcience then prohibits that which 
| tends to raiſe Anarchy, Diſturbance, and 
Rebellion in a State, and enjoins our Ex- 
ertion to eſtabliſh Subordination, Peace, 
| and 
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: and Traquillity in the Government of 


our Country. What are the Conſequences 


of Allegiance refuſed or adhered to ? 


In Matters of civil Obedience, of which 
human Laws are the Meaſure, ſo long as 
0 they 1 import nothing contrary to the Law 
of God, the Rules of Conſcience are to 
be ſquared to the Spirit and Extent of the 


human Law. If Conſcience directs you 


to adhere to the Man, who has Right, I 
tell you, that i in this Caſe, Right i is Con- 
formity with the Law. The Law exacts . 


Allegiance to the King for the Time be- 


ing, and if Conſcience obliges to any 
Thing, it enforces the Compliance with 
the Law. Did not our divine Lord order 
the Tribute to be paid to the Emperor? 


And Tacitus expreſly tells us, that this T- 


| berius, by Fraud (of which he was a great 
Maſter) and Force wound himſelf into the 
Government. The Submiſſion of the 


| Romans was his only Title. But after all, 


does Conſcience encourage Man to ſet up 


his own private Sentiment againſt the ge- 


4 neral Opinion of the N ation ? Does it 


enforce 
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ehforce Obſtinacy i in reſiſting the Lawz 
in renouncing the Conſtitution? Does it 1 
go to eſtabliſh Anarchy by making each 
Individual a Legiſlator? Does it foſter 

| Rebellion, by forbidding. Allegiance to | 
the legal Sovereign? Whom does it ex, 
cept from the general Example given by © 
\ our bleſſed Lord to all Chriſtians ? Does : 
it eſtabliſh any other Rules for the pre- , 
ſent Generation, than thoſe which go- 
verned for ſo many Centuries the greateſt *' 
Men in this W both for 3 4 
and Sanctity. 


— 


Can there he a leſs plauſible Title to | 


the Throne of this Realm, than a Vic- : 
tory gained by a Foreigner, over a Man 


who himſelf who had no Right to the 


Crown? What Right then could William 
the Norman, the Baſtard of a Pirate's | 
Son, obtain from the intruding Uſurper | 
Harold? But William after this obtained 
. the Title « of their true and lawful King 
* by Deſignation, Adoption, and Cogna- | 
„ tion, ſeconded with the Nobles, Pre- 
66 * lates, Clergy, and People's unanimous | 


46 Election. : 


« Election. 8 P. . Whoever 
will look into the H 1ſtory of England of 

the Eleventh Century, will find that pO 
many of our eccleſiaſtical Dignities were 
then filled by Prelates, Abbots, and Cler- 

gymen, whoſe Sanctity of Life has been 
recognized by the whole Church, and 
whoſe Exam ples are peculiarly recom- 

| mended to us for our Imitation. 
Tngulph, who lived in his Reign, in- 
forms us that after his Return into Eng- 
| land, „Having commanded every Inha- 


4 0 bitant of England to do him Homage at 
London, and to ſwear Fealty to him 

66 againſt | all Men, he cauſed the whole 
Land to be meaſured, nor was there a 

= 6: Hyde of Land in England, but he 
4 


knew its Value and Owner.“ Hy. 5 16. „ = 
See alſo William of Malmſbury de Willielmo, 
Fol. 59. Roger de Hoveden in Willielmo 

Seniore, P. 164, ſpeaking of another Time 

ſays, That he commanded the Arch- 

80 biſhops, Biſhops, Abbots, Earls, Ba- 

“ rons, Viſcounts (or Sheriffs) with 

0 * weir Tenants, by Knight's Service to 


g meet 
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Te] 


meet kia at Sal; Pury, and when they | 


40 came thither, he made their Tenants 


« ſwear Fealty to him againſt all Men.“ 
Me do not read of one Inſtance of a 4 

1 Refuſal to take the Oath of Allegiance "2. 

during this and the two following Reigns: {| 
And yet Edgar Etheling, the Heir of the 


Saxon Line, in whom alone exiſted the 


| hereditary Right to the Crown, ſurvived - 4 


both the Williams, and was alive in the 
Sixth Year of the Reign of Henry the F irſt. 1 
Again, if the Oaths of Allegiance to Wi. 
liam the Firſt may be juſtified, as a ne- 

| ceſſary Submiſſion to Force and Violence; 

on what Pretence then were they juſtifia- 

ble under his Two immediate Succeſſors? 
Fet they were as univerſally tendered and 

zs univerſally taken. Whilſt Duke Robert, 

the eldeſt Son and Heir apparent to the 


Crown during the Life of his Father, was 


by the Artifice of his younger Brother Rufus 
kept out of his Right, and by the Inhuma- 

nity of his youngeſt Brother Henry died in 
Priſon in the Thirty- fourth Year of his 
Reign. Notwithſtanding theſe heredi- 


tary 


3 atem contra omnes homines Jurare, as well 


+ „„ 


g tary Claims to the Crown, the one in 
the Saxon, the other in the Norman Line, 


the Form of the Oath of Allegiance 1 
which was univerſally taken was, Fideli- 1 


: | againſt thoſe who had a pretended Right, f 
as againſt every other Perſon who ſet up _ 
no Claim at all. We cannot trace, in all 
the Hiſtorians of thoſe Days, one Ex- 
| ample of a Nonjuror during theſe three 
Reigns. And it 1s ſtill more remarkable 
that in after Ages, though a very numerous 
Party eſpouſed the Title of the Houſe of 
1 ork, yet they unanimouſly {wore Alle- 
glance to the three Henrys of the Houſe MY 
of Lancaſter. Nay even Richard Duke i 5 N 
of York, the Heir of that Family, ſeveral — 
Times ſwore Allegiance to Henry — 
Sixth, particularly in the Twenty-ninth } 8 
Vear of his Reign, in as ſtrong and ex- 


cluſive Terms as Language could well 4 
expreſs. Ny ; 2 
Now reducing all theſe Conkdeqntions we 


under one Point of View, where is the 


Man, whoſe Conſcience obliges him OG 
F brand ET 


brand the Netibn univerſally for tay 
_ Centuries, with willful and habitual Per- 
: Jury ? Was Religion in thoſe Days leſs 
pure than in our's, was its Practice leſs 
attended to? Had Conſcience a weaker 
Influence over an Anſelm, a Lancfranc, 
K. &c. than it has over a modern Non- 
juror? Facts ſpeak the Truth, Parallels 
apply themſelves, Inferences need not be 
| drawn. . 
Happy i is this Nation beyond all others = 
in the Bleſſing of a free Conſtitution. N 


15 42 1 


Happy are we the Roman Catholic Sub- 


| Jets of it, who have now regained a 
Footing on the firſt Out-line of its Li- 
berties, the Security of our Property. 
Through a Succeſſion of Years we have 
been excommunicated from the State, 
divided from Mankind, reduced nearly 
to Annihilation. Excluded from the 
Poſſibility df Freedom ourſelves we ſaw 1 it 
poſleſt by others without repining : We 
ſawꝛ others wniverfally favoured by Go- 
3 vernment, We gave more than common 
Propfs of the Stcadineſs of our own Alle 


Fancy, | 


4 
"% * 
. 

2 


0 3 i4 + „ 
glance. The e bleſſed Day of our oDelirerh R he 
was reſeryed for the glorious Reign of his N 
preſent Majeſty. His intuitive Know- 1 
edge of the Conſtitution taught him that 

the Religion, under which it had gained its 
moſt vital Principles, was not incompa- 
tible with its Spirit and Maxims. His 
Sentiment of Humanity, his Love of 
Freedom, abhorred the Exiſtence of Sla- 
very and Perſecution i in any Part of his 
Dominions. We confidently hope that — 
the ſame free Diſpoſition to Liberality yr 
and Juſtice will extend the Bleſſings = T2. 
the Conſtitution impartially to every 
faithful and dutiful | Toe: -of Great 
Britain. 
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